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Friends’ Fellowship Papers. 


(Editor, Douglas Pepler, 14 Hammersmith Ter- 
race, London, W.), Vol. II begins on FEBRUARY 
Ist, with the first of a series of six articles by 
GEORGE SHANN, M. A., on “ Personality and 
Religion.” HANNAH W. CADBURY contributes 
a powerful paper entitled “The Tragedies of 
Quakerism.” Subscription 50 cents per annum, 
post free. Apply to the American agents, Ellen 
P, Way, West Grove, Pa., and Hannah W. Cad- 
bury, 441 Lotus Ave., Germantown, Pa. 









FOR A LIFE - TIME 


A WATCH is not bought fora 

moment's pleasure, but should 
last a life-time, giving faithful 
and accurate service. 


We call attention to the fact that our 
watches are in the hands of three gener- 
ations of satisfied customers. 


GEO. Cc. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 
on North 2nd Street 


Finest Watch Repairing 
in Philadelphia 


Miss Emma E. Francis 
announces that she is prepared to do her 


Photographic Work 
in a Private Studio at 
4931 Germantown Avenue 
Germantown 


and invites inspection of work and prices 
Bell Telephone, Gtn. 1710 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 












MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 








ALL CLOCKS 


xs . 
_ Need fixing once in a 


while. If yours are out 
of sorts, we will send a 
trustworthy man to 
make them right. 

Both ’Phones. 


RIGGS @ BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 





Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


WANTED-COPIES OF Friends’ Intelligencer 
for Twelfth Month 2l1st, 1907. at this office. 


ANTED—DRESSMAKER DESIRES EN- 

gagements in private families by day or 

week. Can be highly recommended. Address, 
H. D., this office. 


ANTED—A YOUNG FRIEND AS 

mother’s helper who is fond of country life. 

Inquiry can be made in person or by letter. 
Address Dr. Marshall, 1819 Spruce St., Phila. 


A LADY OF EXPERIENCE WISHES A 
position of trust, manager or companion. 
Address H., Box 125, Kennett Square, Pa. 
ANTED—BY A FRIEND A POSITION IN 
general nursing, or care of an invalid lady. 
Address: Ruth A. Wilkinson, Box 68, Kennett 
Square Pa. 
OSITION WANTED AS SEAMSTRESS INA 
refined family, willing to do other light duties. 
Address J. C. B., this office. 





ANTED.—BY A WOMAN OF REFINE- | 
ment, position as housekeeper in a family | 


where one or more servants are employed. Address 
No. 14, this office. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT IMMEDIATELY, 
by young woman who has had considerable 
experience in general office work. Has knowledge 
of filing and book keeping. Would like position 
with possibility of advancement. Address D. A. 
this office. 
WANTED: BY A GRADUATE OF AN EAST- 
ern College with an A. M. degree;— A posi- 
tion as teacher of Church History and Biblical 
Literature. Was for two yearsa student of Dr. J. 
Rendel Harris. Has had several years experience. 
Address: F. A. H. Newtown Square, Pa. 


\SITION WANTED AS ASSISTANT OR, 

attendant in an institution or private family. 
Address: J. C. B., this office. 

ANTED—AN EX PERIENCED FARMER 

wishes to rent a farm suitable for a retail milk 
route. Address No. 16 this office. 


ANTED — A POSITION, BY MIDDLE- 

aged woman of refinement, as housekeeper, 

mother’s helper, or care of invalid. Address No.17 
this office. 








BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“T” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NICE LIGHT ROOM AND VERY WARM 38RD 
story. Pleasant outlook. Reference. 1757 
Corinthian Ave. 











FOR RENT. 


OFFICE. AND PARLOR, SUITABL E FOR A 
physician, in desirable locality in West Phila- 
delphia. Address No. 13, this office. 


J. T: JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


| Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. | 





oe 
‘Be Fussy! 
A good many people are fussy about 
the lard they use. That’s why they buy 
Allen’s. Allen’s Lard is the lard for 
fussy people; and it will keep pure and 
sweet fora year. For $6.50 we will de- 
liver a 50 lb. tin to any point in the 


Eastern States. When shall we send 
yours ? 


CLEMENT E. ALLEN, Inc. 
MEDIA, PA. 


ry 
8%” Mortgages 
on improved Seattle property. Write at once to 


HENRY C. ASH 
316 Baily Bidg. Seattle, Wash. 





J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. — 12s Chestnut St.. Phila. 


Stenographer Girard Bll 


Girard Building 
Famous Virginia Hams 


Telephone 
Everybody knows the reputation of this 
unique product, from 8 to 12 lbs. at 25c per lb, 50c. 
each extra for cooking. 


H. T. PANCOAST, Purcellville, Va. 
FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
80° Master Street, eae Pa. 





- Autobiography_ 


is nearly always interesting, 
and that of a great man most 
valuable and significant. We 
have just one set of Ben 
Franklin’s Autobiography, 
bound in fine cloth, ten vol- 
umes, 


from Houghton, Mifflin @ Co., 
(a guarantee of good printing). 
The work sells regularly at 
$30.00 ; our price is $26.00, only 
slightly above cost. An oppor- 
tunity for some library, private 
or public. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


*.*TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 
Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
lass Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


OFrFicers. 


Rowland Comly, 
President. 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
lst Vice-Prest. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Prest. 


William Bradway, 


Trust Officer, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Trustee, etc. 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


Capital, $500,000. Sdigmen, $125,000 


Swarthmore College | 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue, 


ais School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for 
‘or catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEW) iS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ ‘School _ 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars, 


Directors. 


J. Gibson Mcllvain 
David L. Lukens 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mclivain 


Receipts for and holds in safe ave," {iprincott 
keeping WILLS free of charge Esmné Webster 


Charles Major 


where the Company is named E. Lawrence Fel 


Rowland Comly 


as Executor, Co-Executor, witiam Bradway 


George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 


| ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 


| teaching, or Senn to teach are 
| register. 


requested to 
Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 


| Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 


| Elevator, 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


“ Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Princip 
Circulars on application 





Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setti Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Sw: 

Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


hmore, 


Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


THE AQUARELLE open aL. THE YEAR 
157 Virginia Avenue 
a ne City, N. J. 


steam heat, electric bells, heated sun 
parlor, home-like and comfortable. 


Write for booklet. SARAH H. FULLOM 


Second House 


The Pennhurst food, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


ee comfort and convenience, indadieg elevator 
to street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


‘THE KATHLU 

1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Closed until 3rd Mo. Hot water heat. Home com- 
fofts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


Carpets and 
Rugs 


must be low in price, taste- 
ful in design and coloring, 
superior in quality to com- 
mand your orders. We know 
it, that’s why we are sure 
you will buy here if you call 
—we meet all requirements. 


Ivins, Dietz & Magee 
Floor Coverings Exclusively 
1220-1222 Market St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
W. J, McWATTERS 
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‘he Journal 1873. 


Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 





No mortal man or woman can do as much for 
the truth as it does for them. LUCRETIA MOTT. 


THE OPEN ROAD. 


Afoot and lighthearted I take to the open road, 

Healthy, free, the world before me, 

The long brown path before me, leading wherever I choose. 

Henceforth, I ask not good-fortune, I myself am good for- 
tune, 

Done with indoor complaints, libraries, querulous criti- 
cisms, 

Strong and content I travel the open road. 

From this hour I ordain myself loos’d of limits and 
imaginary lines, 

Going where I list, my own master total and absolute. 

—Walt Whitman. 


SEARCH AND RESEARCH FOR THE 
QUAKERS OF HOLLAND—II. 
LEYDEN—II. 


The immediate result of the clergymen’s appeal 
against the Quakers to the Magistrates of Leyden 
is not recorded. But six months after it was 
made, 28th of August, 1659, the record in the 
court’s ‘‘day-books’”’ reveals the following episode: 
‘‘The Burgomaster Van der Aa relates to the court 
that yesterday evening while His Honor was walk- 
ing with the secretary along the Hay Canal, he 
was informed that on the Middlemost Canal there 
was a meeting of people belonging to a certain 
sect called Quaeckers, and that coming before the 
house and finding there a great throng of common 
people busied in breaking in its windows, he, the 
Burgomaster, having sent for the watch and the 
bailiffs so as to prevent further damage, entered 
the house in which the meeting was being held, 
where he found assembled in the kitchen three 
men and seven or eight women, and among them 
two men, one of whom is named Willem Ames of 
England, and [the other] Willem Ryswyk of Am- 
sterdam, who were said to be leaders of the afore- 
said Quaeckers; and that, observing that the 
people were constantly increasing in numbers 
around the aforesaid house, His Honor, to protect 
the said Quaeckers [evidently Willem Ames and 
Willem Ryswyk] from further harm, decided to 
have them taken for security to the Gravenstein.”’ 

The Gravenstein is one of Leyden’s oldest build- 
ings. It stands just behind St. Pieter’s Kerk, 
opposite the successor to John Robinson’s House, 
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is said to date from the XII century, and was 
used before 1400 for the court of the Count of 
Holland. After that date it came into the posses- 
sion of the city of Leyden, which used it asa 
court and prison combined. Behind it is a small 
square dominated in olden days by the scaffold, 
from which many a condemned criminal passed 
into eternity, listening to the silvery chimes fall- 
ing from the Stadhuis belfry and the solemn toll- 
ing of the White Nuns’ cloister bell. 

To this ancient building, then, were haled our 
Quaker friends, the latest and strangest of crim- 
inals. But let us take up again the old day-book’s 
story. 

**And, the request of the aforesaid prisoners to 
be released from their detention and [to be per- 
mitted] to continue their interrupted journey to 
England, being read in the aforesaid meeting of 
the Court, the Court, granting the appeal of the 
aforesaid prisoners, decreed that the same, late in 
the evening, after the departure of the night 
boat for Delft, should be taken by the Messenger 
with the Rod and the Bailiffs outside of the White 
Gate and sent by a hired boat to Delft, and hence- 
forth forbidden to return within this city, and 
that the prisoners, having money, should pay the 
cost of their detention.’”’ 

Having thus easily disposed of their unwelcome 
and unwilling foreign guests, the magistrates took 
up the problem of dealing with the enemies of 
their own household. Their solution of it follows: 
‘‘Further, the Court, being: informed that —— 
[the name is not given], in whose house the 
aforesaid meeting of Quakers was held, had been 
several times warned from so doing by the bail- 
iffs, and for the prevention of disturbances 
among the people—several of which have been 
caused by similar meetings—has decreed that the 
aforesaid —— with his family shall be ordered 
outside of this city and its jurisdiction, and shall 
depart from the same within twice four and 
twenty hours, and be forbidden to return to it 
again on pain of judicial punishment.”’ 

Here ends the story of the first recorded attempt 
to plant Quakerism within the City of the Two 
Keys. We are left in ignorance of the fate of the 
earliest Dutch converts to our faith, and can only 
conjecture that, being thus summarily exiled 
from their home in Leyden, they took up their 
abode in Amsterdam or Rotterdam, where Quaker- 
ism had already taken root. 
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The seed sown in Leyden, however, was not 
destroyed by the magistrates in this first attempt. 
Two years later, their day-books throw another 
gleam of light on the story. ‘‘On the 19th of 
July, 1661,’’ so runs the record for 21, viii, 1661— 
‘‘some tumults having arisen in the New Exten- 
sion [of the city] before the home of Boudewyn 
Boudewyns, carpenter, standing on the East side 
of the new Heerengraft, the same having been 
caused by two foreigners, who were considered by 
the people to be Quakers, and who had entered 
the aforesaid house, the bailiff, coming there for 
the prevention of mischief and finding the win- 
dows of the aforesaid house broken in by the 
people and other nearby houses subjected to the 
like danger, had found it advisable, for the avoid- 
ance of this danger, to order that four persons 
should be taken from the said house to the jail. 
The names of the four persons arrested were as 
follows: 


‘1. Heyndrick Pieters, a native of Gluckstadt 
[in Germany, about fifty miles from Hamburg], a 
shoemaker by trade, but supporting himself by 
making gloss paper for dyers; age, 55 years. 

‘*9. Pieter Heyndrick, a native of Holstein, a 
baker by trade, but now a wool-comber; age, 27 
years. 

‘*3. Boudewyn Boudewyns, aforesaid. 


‘*4. Stoffel Robberts, cloth-worker, born near 
Norwich; age, 37 years. 

‘‘The last two being residents of this city, and 
this being told by the bailiff to the Court, the 
Court, after deliberation, decreed that the first 
two persons after paying the costs of their im- 
prisonment shall be embarked on board ship and 
forbidden to return to the City of Leyden on pain 
of being confined in the work-house; and that the 
last two, being residents of this city, shall remain 
for the present in prison.’’ One week later, 28, 
vii, 1661, the record continues, ‘‘the Court de- 
creed that the two residents of this city, above 
mentioned, after paying the costs of their impris- 
onment and promising to remain eight days with- 
in their own houses, shall be released.’’ 

And here the Court records end and the mists of 
two and a half centuries conceal from us the fur- 
ther history of these pioneer Quakers in Holland. 
I went to the East side of the Heerengraft to find 
Boudewyn Boudeywn’s house, and there, the 
second door from the New Rhine, I came face to 
face with an ancient dwelling, the oldest in the 
block, whose first floor has been transformed into 
a clothing store and is presided over by a scion of 
the Jewish race. This thrifty merchant, though 
evincing a friendly interest in my search, could 
tell me nothing of any Friendly proprietor who 
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preceded him in the house, and I was obliged to 
turn once more from search to research, this time 
within the maps of Leyden’s Archives and the 
splendid collection of pamphlets guarded within 
the Royal Library in The Hague. 

On none of the old maps of Leyden’s Archives 
could I find indicated the humble dwelling of 
Boudewyn Boudewyns; but in a rare old pamphlet 
in The Hague I came upon a fleeting reference to 
Boudewyn himself. This pamphlet bears on its 
title page the words: Aen Johannis Horenbeeck. 
Prediker in Leyden. En Aen alle Inwoonders der 
Aerden. Gedruckt voor Jan Smet op den 11. Dagh 
der 8. Maent October, 1663. On page 3, Jan Smet 
refers to one of Leyden’s preachers, ‘‘who con- 
ducted himself in a very indecent and unmannerly 
way towards his fellow creature, Boudewyn Bou- 
dewyns, as well as towards me: according to what 
Boudewyn Boudewyns has told me; but in this 
matter I believe he has grown fainthearted.’’ 

With this obscure reference, Boudewyn Bou- 
dewyns passes out of history. Does it mean that 
after he had told Jan Smet of his bad treatment 
he had yielded to the pressure of persecution, 
forsaken Quakerism, and rejoined the church? 
Or was Boudewyn still faithful to his Quaker con- 
victions, and does the ‘‘he’’ in the last clause 
quoted refer to the Leyden preacher, who had 
himself grown fainthearted and discontinued his 
bad treatment? Neither history nor grammar 
has solved this doubt. 

But of Jan Smet’s stout-heartedness his pam- 
phlets leave no doubt whatever. I have found 
five of them—two in The Hague, one in the Uni- 
versity Library in Amsterdam, and two in the 
University Library in Ghent. They were all 
printed in Leyden in 1663, and in their homely, 
seventeenth century Dutch reveal a vigorous 
champion of Quakerism, dealing sturdy blows of 
defence and attack upon his clerical and profes- 
sional opponents of the University Town. 

Leyden, Twelfth month 5th, 1907. Wm. I. HULL. 


In plain language, the prevailing estimate of 
religion is that it has essentially the same relation 
to this world that life preservers have toa ship 
at sea. So long as the ship serves its purpose the 
life preservers are merely top-hamper. They are of 
no use except in a prospective way, and in that light 
their presence aboard imparts a certain tone of 
peace and assurance to the passengers. When 
the voyage of life is over people are supposed to 
realize on their previous investment in religion. 

; —Professor Albion W. Small, 

of the University of Chicago, in his review, in Unity, 

of Rauschenbusch’s ‘‘Christianity and the Social Crisis,’’ 
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This exhortation has been drawn from us by more 
than jealousy, that such as are in frequent neg- 
lect of our religious meetings, are suffered too 
long to remain without counsel. Counsel, we 
know, may be disregarded; but blessed is he, 
who, under the holy influence of love, having dis- 
pensed it in due season, can feel clear of owing 
any thing to his brother on that account. 


Our concern for the preservation of brotherly 
love remains strong and unabated. When assem- 
bled in this meeting, we have special cause to 
know the invigorating, uniting effects of it. 
Therefore, were there no other inducement, we 
should still be disposed, from time to time, to 
renew our earnest and pressing exhortation, that 
it may abound and flourish amongst our dear 
brethren in religious profession. Enmity, even 
in a small degree, pollutes the mind, and renders 
it unfit to approach, with acceptance, that pure 
and holy Being, of whom the beloved disciple thus 
emphatically testifies, ‘‘God is love.’’ (I John iv. 
8). Do we not peculiarly lament the wide spread 
of distress which the spirit of contention is, even 
now, occasioning to suffering humanity? This, 
though it differs in degree, springs from the same 
root as private ill-will. Therefore a people abhor- 
rent of war, if they are consistent, will watch 
against the smallest bud of enmity, as it is con- 
ceived, on any occasion in the heart. And the 
man who, in the school of Christ, hath learned 
the useful lesson of self-denial, will often make a 
sacrifice of his own will and opinion, though he 
may esteem them to be right, rather than persist 
in them, at the expense of christian fellowship. 

It is much in the power of those who have the 
care of young children to prepare their minds for 
the salutary restraints of the cross of Christ; and 
those who thus co-operate with his Holy Spirit, 
which early visits the tender and flexible mind, 
may expect (and what better can they seek?) his 
all-sufficient blessing upon themselves and their 
offspring. Therefore, ye fathers, and ye mothers, 
let us entreat you to consider the earliest subjec- 
tion of the will, as the first step in education. It 
will generally ensure to you that desirable ascen- 
dency over the minds of your children, which will 
prevent the need of future severity; it will enable 
you to govern them by love; and thus you will be 
rendering your own way more easy, at the same 
time that you are serving the Lord. And friends, 
we beseech you, as their understandings ripen, 
to take due opportunities of opening to them the 
benefits of the restraints which your duty leads 


NINETY-NINE YEARS AGO-—IL. 

[‘‘The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held in London, 
by adjournments, from the 18th to the 27th of the Fifth 
month, 1808, inclusive, to the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings of Friends in Great Britain, Ireland, and else- 
where.’’ Our Friend, Abel Mills of Clear Creek, Putnam 
County, Ill., has in his possession a copy of this ancient 
epistle, which he has sent us with the suggestion that 
we publish it here. ] 

We are disposed again to pursue the current of 
Christian good will, which has so often induced 
us to furnish you with a written memorial of our 
concern and love for our brethren, dispersed in 
their various allotments in this kingdom and else- 
where; and thus to fix, for your advantage, some 
traces of those impressions, which, while review- 
ing the present state of our Society, have been 
made on our minds. If we are at all instruments 
in the hands of the Lord to ‘‘comfort the feeble- 
minded’’ among you, ‘‘to support the weak’’ 
(I. Thess. v. 14), toencourage the upright, or to 
arouse the careless; we pray that he, by his al- 
mighty influence, may firmly establish in your 
hearts every good purpose to which our words 
may excite you; and bless every cup of consola- 
tion which he may enable us to hand forth. 
Thus, dear friends, again we salute you in love— 
in gospel love. How animating is the ability to 
consider ourselves the common children of one 
benevolent and all powerful Parent, to depend 
upon him for our own preservation, and to implore 
him for that of our neighbor! Surely! shall we 
not thus draw nigh to the accomplishment of 
these eternal commands, ‘‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind: and thy neighbor as thyself?’’ (Luke x. 
27). 

The accounts which we have received at this 
meeting respecting the present state of our reli- 
gious Society, in the several Quarterly Meetings, 
continue to affect us with the relation of divers 
instances of remissness in religious duty, which 
do not meet with their due share of admonition. 
Nevertheless, we believe that in other cases, the 
diligence of upright friends, to give counsel 
where so obviously necessary, has produced effects 
which should encourage perseverance. The spirit 
which tends to scatter and destroy, unless vigil- 
antly withstood, is continually at work; and we 
request you, beloved brethren, to continue vigil- 
ant, and not to be satisfied with any former exer- 
tions, whilst the lamented evils remain.’ We call 
upon you, by that love and compassion which, if 
you are in your places, you must feel for the neg- | you to impose. Among some of the most irksome 
ligent, not to slacken in your endeavors to stir | to the lively dispositions of youth, are often those 
them up to diligence. Be persevering and pa- | which relate to speech and dress. But as we know 
tient. ‘‘ ’Stablish your hearts.’’ (James v. 8.) | that the ground of our dissent from the world in 
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these things, is Christian simplicity; so we know 
by experience, that they are often the means of de- 
fense against temptation to mingle in the company 
of such as, not being thus subject to holy re- 
straint, are unsuitable examples for our youth to 
observe and to follow. And when by the gentle 
intimations of truth in their ripening understand- 
ings, they are entered on a course of self-denial, 
they will feel you doubly dear to them, for having 
led them on in the way they should go, and will 
bless the Lord on your behalf. 


Thus have we again touched upon some of the 
most important objects of the constant care of 
this meeting, and indeed of all those who desire 
to see our Society builded up as a city that is com- 
pact together. ‘‘Jerusalem,’’ saith the Psalmist, 
‘is builded as a city that is compact together; 
whither the tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord, 
unto the testimony of Israel.’’ (Psalms exxii. 
3, 4.) (To be concluded next week.) 


THE ADULT SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 


[The aim of the Adult School is to bring Christianity as 
an active, practical force into daily life in the home, the 
workshop, and in the area of citizenship. ] 

For many years has been felt the great need of 
bringing religion up to a practical working basis 
among the poor and downcast members of Society. 
Salvation Army methods have been tried to uplift 
the so-called ‘‘sinners.’’ Emotional evangelism 
has been cried at the street corners, and many 
churches and well known societies have all con- 
tributed to bring the unfortunate opportunity-less 
mass of humanity to a better life. These, how- 
ever, appear to have brought but unsatisfactory 
results. 

There are twoclasses of people—church-goers 
and non-church-goers. Among the poor, class 
feeling is very strong. The church-goers are self- 
righteous and consequently quite superior to the 
non-chureh-goers. The latter will not go to 
church because the church-going class is there. 
The reason for this class feeling lies in the attitude 
of church members. Now it is generally the case 
that the poor man who does not go to church or 
devote any of his time to matters concerning his 
moral and spiritual welfare, has a fine sense of 
the injustice of those who look down upon him for 
his apparent lack of religion. He loves his 
family and works hard for it; hypocrisy is foreign 
to his nature and he knows he is as good as the 
next man. 

Here is a field for work. These men would 
jump at a chance offered them which held forth a 
prospect of bettering them in a practical way. 
They would go toa place where they could spend 





their leisure time profitably—which they could fee] 
was their own—where they could learn to read, 
write, or do something to help each other out, and 
to talk with one another about social and religious 
things—their own. 

The Adult Schools satisfy this want. Here man 
may meet man. It has been said that the best 
way to make a man out of a person, is to treat 
him as such. This is how men are made in the 
adult schools. Non-sectarian—broad and liberal 
—they can embrace all sorts and conditions of 
men, and women. Every branch of human en- 
deavor can be undertaken by them. There is 
nothing that one can conceive of that these adult 
schools could not do. Simple in character, here 
true Christianity can be found. 

An illustration of the founding of an adult 
school in England would be a good way to describe 
the utility of this work. A Woodbrooker went 
to a town where the adult schools had never been 
heard of. Early in the morning, on First-day it 
was, he sauntered out on the street. The first 
man he encountered, he spoke to. After exchang- 
ing opinions as to the weather etc., he talked to 
him on the political issues of the day, and asked 
him how was his family. ‘‘By the way,’’ he said, 
‘‘have you ever heard of the adult schools? Oh! 
that’s strange. Well, we have one in the town here; 
meets tonight. What are we going to do? Why 
we’re going to talk over wages and prices and do 
several things to learn how to get along best. 
You don’t think many men will come? Why it’s 
succeeded fine in Kettring. Well, I suppose it is 
different here. But do you know, you’re the very 
fellow we need to help out. Say, old chap, you 
come and help us out a bit, will you? You 
know two or three fellows who would like to come 
too, I guess, so bring them along—we always have 
plenty of room.’’ 

In that way he succeeded in getting several 
men, many of whom brought others, and so an 
adult school was started. The first meeting 
showed rather a lack of spirit. One man, said he 
couldn’t come again as he had to move. ‘‘ Very 
well,’’ said the Woodbrooker, ‘‘we’ll help you 
move.’’ So the adult school all piled out the 
next day and helped him move! This act of ser- 
vice was the necessary impetus for success, and 
the school became one of the most flourishing in 
England. 

Sometimes the school is held in an old attic in 
the slummiest part of the town. They are always 
self supporting. Although generally started to 
help the men learn to read and write, in most 
eases the members choose Bible study instead. 
It is remarkable that in so many cases, where the 
inception had been purely educational (scholas- 
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tic) and social, the Bible class became the most 
popular. The classes are held, generally, on 
First-day, at some hour which does not conflict 
with church or meeting time. But under the aus- 
pices of many schools are clubs which meet at 
night, where the men or women, as the case may 
be, gather for various purposes, sometimes merely 
social, others educational, mostly utilitarian, sew- 
ing classes for women for instance. 

Here is the way the Bristol Street School in 
Birmingham is conducted. At 7.30 a.m., men 
and boys begin to arrive. Before going any 
further we should say that this school is not neces- 
sarily typical—no one school is—because they vary 
according to the needs and conditions of the indi- 
vidual neighborhood. At the entrance of this 
particular school is a large table, full of cut flow- 
ers; each man may take one for his buttonhole, 
and these are greatly appreciated. The school is 
opened by singing one or two hymns, followed by 
Bible reading and prayer. A leader conducts this; 
he either acts voluntarily or is chosen by consent 
of the school. A half hour business meeting en- 
sues. Here are discussed plans for the welfare of 
the school; reports of the committees for visiting 
the sick and absent are made; new men are 
appointed to further the work; dues are paid to 
the saving fund and sick fund. Many little items 
are talked about, for instance the bulb-growing 
contest, some holiday excursion, or the special 
work carried on by the school at the time. After 
the business, come the classes, which last for 
about forty-five minutes. There are about five of 
these, averaging an enrollment of sixty members 
each, counting the boys’ class. The teacher intro- 
duces the subject, taken usually from a Bible text, 
and a general discussion occupies the last half of 
the time. This is the most valuable time of all, 
the discussion always being most interesting. At 
8.45 the classes break up; a short talk is then 
sometimes given bya visitor or a member; a 
hymn or so is sung, and the school is over. The 
boys’ department, led by George Cadbury, Jr., is 
conducted along somewhat the same lines. 

The whole spirit of these adult schools has its 
root in the idea of Service. It is felt in the at- 
mosphere. It is a well known fact that the poor 
share with each other far more in the true spirit 
of love than the wealthy. They don’t give to 
others in order to attain merit, like the good old 
yogi of ‘‘Kim,’’ but because they realize the needs 
of others as none but the poor can; so, when they 
are able, they are willing to help. In the adult 


school they have a meeting ground which is their 
own; the spirit of service is encouraged, and 
therein lies the secret of the success of the adult 
school. 


The following extract from One and All, 
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the organ of the National Council of the Adult 
School Association, illustrates this. 

‘*I have always noticed,’’ said one man to another, 
‘that when a man starts going down hill, he generally 
goes pretty fast, and it’s a mighty hard matter to stop.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ replied the other, ‘‘because there’s always a 
fair sized crowd shoving behind.’’ 

Now the glory of the Adult School movement is, that if 
a man wants to turn round and start climbing up again, 
he can count on a fair sized crowd on in front who will 
reach back firm, strong hands of brotherly sympathy, and 
help to pull him along. 

It is obvious why this field of work especially 
appeals to Friends. In England the Society is 
closely allied with the movement. That its influ- 
ence is felt, is shown by the following extract 
from an editorial in One and All: 

A few hundred copies remaining of the earlier edition 
of ‘‘Quaker Strongholds’’ have been purchased by a 
Friend, and sent to the editor, to be distributed as he 
thinks best. Here, then, isa capital opportunity for 
Adult School men and women to find out at first hand 
what are the principles of the Society of Friends, with 


whom in all our Adult School work we are so closely 
associated. 


All Woodbrookers are Adult School enthusiasts. 
Every First-day morning, when it is still dark, 
a troop of Woodbrookers go scampering off to the 
various schools, of which there are over two hun- 
dred in the district about Birmingham, where 
they take an active part. This mingling of fellow- 
men, to serve one another and to come to a true 
understanding of Life, is Christianity stripped of 
its non-essentials. ARTHUR EDWIN BYE. 


ASSISI. 


What a quaint, old, old place is Saint Francis’ 
town; terraced upon an Umbrian hillside in typi- 
cal mediaeval fashion. Its narrow, mazy streets 
from which rise tall, tile roofed houses of mellow 
Subasian stone, with dark, arched doorways, 
lead nowhere in particular—one follows them to 
confusion. About the town runs a wall, and 
above it moulders the inevitable ruined castle. 
Some of these ruins conform so closely in color 
and in contour to the hill tops which they crest 
that it takes a second look to espy them. It is as 
if Nature, after long centuries of chastening, had 
at last adopted them as her own. 

In so many Italian towns the native life has 
been much modified by constant commerce with 
the outside, tourist world; but here the charm of 
native ways has not been lost. One would hardly 
find a more favorable place from which to observe 
typical Italian town life than from the central 
Piazza of Assisi. To the fountain here come 
women with tall earthen vessels, which when 
filled they bear away poised ‘gracefully on their 
heads. Men lounge about in long cloaks, one side 
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tossed picturesquely over the opposite shoulder; 
children lag along to school, books and basket on 


arm, the lasses wearing pretty, bright kerchiefs 


over their breasts. And, now and then, a peasant, 


perhaps wearing sheepskin, drives past, his big, | 


beautiful white oxen yoked to a ridiculously small 
cart. 

It seems entirely appropriate that I should find 
Paul Sabatier where earlier lived the saint whose 
life he has interpreted with such sympathetic in- 
sight. Several months of each year he spends in 
Assisi, and into his pleasant, home-like study 
here, he took me one evening. Seated opposite, 
so that I could observe his noble, most expressive 
face, with its beautiful, kind eyes, I listened as 
he talked of many things, but chiefly of a grow- 
ing movement toward reform within the Romish 
church. In his slender stock of English, which he 
wields most ingeniously, he explained the great 
importance of this move to be in that it promises 
to come from within the church, for, said he, that 
stands far more in need of reformation than the 
people. 

If I mistake not this is but an extension into 
Italy of the general religious unrest, which grows 
out of a dissatisfaction with dogmatism, and a 
hunger for a simpler, more spiritual expression 
of the religious sentiment. And if, with its 
splendid organization, Romanism prove elastic 
enough to compass this expansion, what far-reach- 
ing, beneficent results may we not expect there- 
from. 

Next day ascending to a roof with M. Sabatier, 
he pointed out in the magnificent expanse that 
lay before us, spots associated with St. Francis; 
the streets through which he wantoned asa youth, 
where he returned his garments to his father, 
where he lived with the lepers, and others, 
equally suggestive to every reader of ‘‘The Little 
Flowers.’’ And it was decidedly refreshing, in 
this land where relics and miracles seem to be the 
basis of belief, to hear my scholarly guide speak 
of the stigmata and auto-suggestion in the same 
breath. 

One recoils in disgust at the grovelling, cring- 
ing supplications of the beggars at the church 
doors, which they haunt. Here, they at least fur- 
nished proper illustration of a poverty, poles asun- 
der from the beauty and dignity of Lady Poverty, 
Saint Francis’ bride. I passed into the dark, 
chilly Double Church, built, curiously enough, one 
church above the other, over the tomb of the 
Saint; spent some hours there, pondering the 
message of the storied walls. More and more cer- 
tain does one become that painter and sculptor 
who saw these everlasting Bible verities clearly 
enough, and felt them deeply enough to embody 
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| them thus enduringly, in forms and colors, are, 


far more than priest or monk, God’s holy-men. 
The vespers chant had ceased to ring through 
nave and transept ere I left the church where I 
had sought in vain to draw nearer to the spirit of 
the First Christian for many ‘‘Christian’’ centu- 
ries, but Saint Francis’ influence was not there; 
indeed, the huge pile itself is a monument to the 
overthrow of his dearest hopes. 

Leaving the town and following an ascending 
road bordered by olive groves, one reaches a ra- 
vine, green with ilex trees and musical with the 
songs of many birds. In the rocks of this ravine 
is a grotto to which Saint Francis used to come 
when the spirit’s stress times, unknown to none, 
were upon him: there sought by solitary prayer, 
power whereby to turn his stumbling blocks to 
stepping stones. And here in this primal Temple 
of God the life of humility, service and love of 
“‘the poor, little Francis’? came to have a new, 
deeper meaning for me, and in this my pilgrimage 
had its reward. J. BYRON DEACON. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


The question is asked and answered in an article 
in the Friend (Philadelphia) entitled, ‘‘Outside 
View of a Concerned Friend,’’ by Thomas Batty, 
of the Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 

It isa serious question for us also, and our 
Friends, of all ages, will do well to think deeply 
on the answer given: ‘‘Is the question asked, 
‘What shall we do?’ My answer would be first 
and foremost,‘ Be loyal to the organization. Keep 
together.’ But go much deeper than that. Be 
genuinely concerned Friends. Be much in prayer 
and communion. Get down into sympathy and 
get the point of view of those good souls who may 
be thought to block the wheels of progress. Be- 
come willing to suffer and wait. All genuine de- 
velopment is slow. But its very slowness may 
cultivate in those who watch and wait for it, the 
very qualities which shall hasten its progress. © 

‘Do any complain that their attempts at service 
are unacceptable and meet with rebuke and dis- 
couragement? Are there no rebuffs and discour- 
aging things in business life and in political life? 
Should not these things put us on our mettle 
rather than make us shrink from the 
Ought they not to make us search 
underlying causes? 

‘Possibly our own motives or our methods have 
not been so pure or so tactful as we imagined. 
I should be slow to believe that a genuinely religi- 
ous concern, accompanied by that-moderation and 
tactfulness begotten of real feeling, would long 
fail to make its way among a body of Friends.’’ 


work? 
deeper for 
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RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


The ‘‘Quaker City’’ of Richmond, Indiana, 
showed itself at its very best to welcome the dele- 
gates and others who attended the Five Years 
Meeting, which is now the official organ of the 
great body of American ‘‘orthodox’’ Quakerism. 

Brilliant sunshine, day after day, with cloudless 
moon at night,—broad streets with tasteful homes 
of ‘‘frame’’ or painted brick, each with its wide 
‘‘porch’’ or verandah, and set back amidst well- 
kept grass-plots and beds of flowers—avenues of 
shapely trees, their foliage green and gold, and 
shading into deepest crimson — these were the 
scenes that refreshed the spirits of the visitors as 
* they passed to and fro. 

Of the 20,000 inhabitants of the ‘‘Quaker City’’ 
probably some 1,200 are members of the Society 
of Friends. One thousand of these (speaking 
roughly) belong to the ‘‘orthodox’’ body, and 
meet in three of the ‘‘Friends’ Churches’”’ which 
have now (pace George Fox) so largely supplanted 
the old-fashioned ‘‘meeting houses’’ throughout 
the West; and the remainder to the ‘‘Hicksite’’ 
branch with its spacious meeting house, sheltered 
by stately trees, in the center of the town. The 
Five Years Meeting was held in the largest of the 
three ‘‘churches,’’ which was built some thirty 
years ago, before ‘‘meeting houses’’ were out of 
fashion, and is usually divided into two portions 
by a partition down the middle. 

In The British Friend. EDWARD GRUBB. 


God is the great worker. All that has been 
made he made. And in the most real sense all 
the power in the world is his power. All natural 
laws are only statements of how his power that is 
at work in the world is seen by us to do its work. 
These laws are only the ways in which God is 
working. As Mr. John Fiske wrote, ‘‘Once really 
adopt the conception of an ever-present God, 
without whom not a sparrow falls to the ground, 
and it becomes self-evident that the law of gravi- 
tation is but an expression of a particular mode of 
divine action, and what is thus true of one law is 
true of all laws.’’ We see in them the active, 
ever-continuing work of God. 

—Sunday-School Times. 


USING THE SCATTERED SEEDS. 

While most of our First-day schools distribute 
copies of Scattered Seeds, and to some extent use 
its lessons and stories in classes, we feel that it 
probably is not used to its full limit of usefulness. 
To begin with, superintendents and teachers 
(present and possible ones) should read the paper 
themselves. It will help them to a study of child- 








hood by the natural method. If we think of read- 
ing its pages of stories, puzzles and letters from 
the standpoint of gaining interest and information 
from the subject matter, it is of course a waste 
of time to the adult mind. But if we read it with 
the children with whom we deal as the centre of 
interest, and think of its contents in relation to 
their needs, we shall perhaps be able to make 
helpful suggestions to the editor, and will cer- 
tainly gain much insight into the interests and 
attainments of children. 

In the second place, if we know what is in the 
paper, we can stimulate the interest of the class 
in reading it, by discussing its contents with 
them. A few minutes of valuable class time 
spent in discussing the letters and the solution of 
puzzles may add greatly to the children’s interest 
in the paper. Portions of its subject matter may 
be read at home and discussed in class. Teachers 
sometimes feel that they cannot use the paper in 
class because the children read it at home. This 
is of course a reason why they should not read it 
in class, but is a very excellent reason for using 
its contents as a basis of discussion, since one of 
our great anxieties is to have the children make 
some preparation of material at home for the class 
period. There are usually some members of the 
class who take their papers home and do not read 
them. It would be a great stimulus to such chil- 
dren to have an active interest in the contents 
shown in the class. 

Friends’ day schools would often find the paper 
useful for supplementary reading in schools, and 
if teachers would take the matter up, school com- 
mittees would doubtless be willing to subscribe 
for copies at club rates for this purpose. A wider 
interest in the contents and circulation of the 
paper by adults, would be a great stimulus to its 
larger usefulness among children of the age for 
whom it is especially designed. Such a condition 
as a congestion of old copies at the meeting house 
ought to be impossible. The way to dispose of 
such accumulations, which do sometimes exist in 
spite of the fact that they ought not, is not to 
announce them as so much rubbish to be removed, 
but to read or tell to the assembled school some- 
thing of interest in the paper and accord the privi- 
lege of possession to those who apply before the 
supply is exhausted. We must ourselves treat a 
thing as if it is valuable, if we want other people, 
especially children, to feel its value. 


In the paper on First-day School General Exer- 
cises in this column last week, the object lesson 
referred to was given by William J. Hall, not 
William I. Hull as the types made the writer say. 
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RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM. 


There is a general impression that religious 
periodicals are not so much in demand as in for- 
mer times, and that people at large are not as 
deeply interested in religion as they were a few 
decades ago. The Sunday School Times has been 
making a systematic investigation of this matter 
and gives the following statistics: 

Twenty years ago there were 581 religious 
periodicals in the United States. Five years ago 
there were 836. At the present time, there are 
804. These figures include quarterlies, monthlies 
and weeklies. Twenty years ago four of these 
581 religious papers had a circulation of 100,000 
or over. Today 36 of the 804 have an average cir- 
culation of 100,000 or more. It is possible, 
through reports published in N. W. Ayer and 
Son’s American Newspaper Annual, to trace the 
varying circulations of twenty-six of these for sev- 
eral years past. Nine of the twenty-six have a 
smaller circulation today than at some other time 
during the last six years; seventeen show their 
largest circulation at the present time. 

To sum up the whole matter, the total number 
of religious papers printed today is almost half as 
large again as it was twenty years ago. And the 
largest circulation today is seven times as large 
as the largest of twenty years ago. 

It appears from these figures that religious 
papers are not being crowded out by the vast 
amount of reading matter of other kinds, even 
though other periodicals cost the reader much less 
proportionally than the religious periodicals. The 
inference to be drawn from this is that a great 
many people do not live simply to be amused, 
entertained or even instructed. They realize that 
the problem of living rightly is a serious one, and 
they are seeking after something that will help 
them to solve it. 

A religious paper that shows its readers the 
more important phases of the life problems and 
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sets them to thinking about them and taking hold 


of them, will not fail to find readers. But in the 
words of the Sunday School Times, the editors 
must get ‘‘closer and closer to the everyday needs 
of the religious life of everyday men and women.’’ 
They must ‘‘drop preconceived editorial notions 
of what people ought to have, and seek to discover 
what people really need, and how to give it to 
them in usable shape.’’ 

It is a source of satisfaction to the editors of 
Friends’ Intelligencer that while the Society of 
Friends is decreasing somewhat, numerically, and 
many of its old subscribers are every year re- 
moved by death, the number of subscribers is 
increasing rather than diminishing. We believe 
that a still further increase is possible if our 
readers will help us to edit the paper. We like to 
receive letters from all parts of the country telling 
us what our readers approve or disapprove in 
what has appeared; what things they are think- 
ing about and what things seem from their point 
of view most vital and most worthy of discussion 
at the moment. In this way we shall be kept in 
touch with the actual condition of affairs, the 
needs of Friends in different neighborhoods, the 
fields of work that are open in which Friends may 
be most helpful, and the most effective ways of 
spreading our testimonies and making the world 
acquainted with our foundation principles. 

Our readers may also help us by making direct 
efforts, as so many faithful ones are doing all the 
time, to increase our circulation by getting new 
subscribers, and also by inducing business con- 
cerns to use our advertising columns. Several of 
our advertisers have assured us that they have 
received greater returns from the advertisements 
appearing in our columns than from any others. 

The fact that we exclude all questionable adver- 
tisements and devote only a small portion of our 
space to advertising gives added value to such 
advertisements as do appear. The number of our 
readers is at least three times as great as the 
number of subscribers, and these are much more 
likely to read and consider the advertisements 
because their number is limited and their quality 
much above the average. 

With the hearty co-operation of our readers we 
hope to increase the number of our subscribers 
during 1908, to have several more first class adver- 
tisements, and to make the reading matter more 
fully and clearly present the best thought of our 
Society. 


One of our most valued exchanges is The Public, 
a weekly paper devoted to fundamental democ- 
racy, edited by Louis F. Post and published in 
Chicago. We value it because it is editorially 
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independent, and those who write for its columns 
say what they honestly think about political and 
economic conditions. One evidence of its inde- 
pendence is that it will not insert advertisements 
of proprietary medicines, etc., such as are accepted 
without question by many professedly moral and 
religious journals. Being without any political 
party or religious denomination back of it, and 
having the low subscription rate of $1.00 a year, 
it is not strange that The Public has not been self- 
sustaining. The editor announces that unless the 
effort now being made to raise a sustention fund 
is successful, the paper will be discontinued with 
the last issue of Second month, which will con- 
clude its tenth volume. A large part of the sum 
needed has already been pledged, and we hope 
the entire amount will be raised, for intelligent 
readers cannot afford to lose a clean journal which 
encourages them to do their own thinking. 


AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Purity 
Alliance will be held in the meeting house at 
Race Street, Philadelphia, on the 30th at 8 p.m. 

On the day following the Executive Commit- 


tee will meet at Young Friends’ Building, 140 N. | 


15th Street, atl0a.m. At 2.30 p.m. the annual 
business meeting will be held in the assembly 
room of Holy Trinity Parish House, 20th Street 
below Walnut. 

On Fifth-day evening in the meeting house the 
program will include: An address of welcome by 
Mrs. Rebecca Chambers of West Grove, Pa., 
representing the W. C. T. U. The general topic 
will be: ‘‘Preventive Work.’’ This will be treated 
from the Standpoint of the Parent by Henry W. 
Wilbur, editor of The Philanthropist; from the 
Standpoint of the Teacher by Mrs. Luther M. 
Gulick of New York City; from the Standpoint of 
the Minister, by Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, rector of 
Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia; from the 
Standpoint of the Physician, by Dr. Robert N. 
Willson of Philadelphia; from the Standpoint of 
the Lawyer, by D. Clarence Gibboney, attorney 
for the Law and Order Society; from the Stand- 
point of the Social Worker by Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer of the New York School of Philanthropy. 


THE NATIONAL VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 

The annual meeting of the National Vigilance 
Committee will be held in Philadelphia, on First 
month the 31st and Second month Ist. 

The business meeting will be held in the after- 
noon of the 3lst in the assembly room of Holy 
Trinity Parish House. 


A public conference will be held at the same 
place, 20th Street below Walnut at 8 p.m. The 
general topic will be ‘‘The White Slave Traffic— 
what is it and how to suppress it.’’ The traffic 
in Chicago will be discussed by Ernest A. Bell, 
Superintendent of the Midnight Mission, Chica- 
go; the Traffic Among Immigrants, in a letter 
from Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor; Lessons from the Orient, by 
James Bronson Reynolds of New York; the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee, by Dr. O. Edward 
Janney of Baltimore. 

The conferences on Seventh-day, the Ist, at 9.30 
a.m. and 2.20 p.m., will be only by card, to be 
obtained from Eliza H. Worrell, 140 N. 15th 
Street. They are open to those actually engaged 
in purity work, with special reference to the sup- 
pression of the white slave traffic. There will be 
brief addresses and discussions. 

In the evening, at 8 o’clock, there will be a 
reception tendered to those attending the confer- 
ence, by Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Philadelphia, at ‘‘The Willard,’’ 1921 Arch Street. 


THE NEXT INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
CONGRESS. 


At the Munich Peace Congress in September 
last, invitations were received from Marienbad, 
Austria, Prague, Germany, and (provisionally) 
from London for the Seventeenth International 
Peace Congress. Since that time, the British 
National Council of Peace Societies has addressed 
to the Peace Bureau at Berne their unanimous wish 
that the Seventeenth Congress should be held in 
London, and that it be held the last week in July, 
while Parliament is still in session. The Peace 
Bureau has submitted this invitation to the Peace 
Societies in the different countries. and the replies 
received are unanimous in favor of going to Lon 
don. The Peace Bureau has threefore decided that 
the Congress will be held in London the last week 
in July. We hope our friends will all take note of 
this decision. —Advocate of Peace. 


THE NEW GYMNASIUM AT FRIENDS’ 
SCHOOL, WILMINGTON. 


[From the Wilmington, Del., Every Evening of Twelfth 
month 2ist, 1907.] 


A more exultant, joyful occasion never happened 
in the history of Friends’ School than the formal 
opening of the new gymnasium, lastevening. The 
building, radiant in its shining newness and glow- 
ing in the rays of the are and incandescent lights, 
was entirely open to the throngs of guests, 
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Many parents were brought there by the eager- 
ness of their children to have them see the new 
‘‘oym,’’ the pride and joy of every boy and girl in 
the school. The most tremendous enthusiasm pre- 
vails among the pupils about the building and 
they were only too delighted to show parents and 
friends the main floor and running track, the base 
ball cage, locker rooms and baths in the basement. 

Principal Herschel A. Norris, on behalf of the 
gymnasium committee, welcomed the _ guests, 
thanked all who had contributed toward its erec- 
tion and said he hoped it would achieve the ex- 
pectation of bringing a change in the physical 
education of the school. He introduced Dr. 
James A. Babbitt of Haverford, who spoke on 
‘*Modern Progress in Athletics.’’ Beginning, the 
speaker expressed his pleasure in inspecting the 
splendid new structure and in speaking there on 
his life work. Modern progress in athletics, he 
said, is the pervading spirit of today and has 
changed the course of educational institutions. 
Athletics are now ina state of rapid progression 
and Dr. Babbitt showed the contrast between 
gymnasiums of the present and the very insignifi- 
cant physical education of 25 years ago. All edu- 
cational institutions now have perfectly equipped 
gymnasiums with prescribed athletic instructors. 
In every exposition enormous sums are expended 
to bring together athletes, teachers and expositors 
for purposes of stimulation. Dr. Babbitt re- 
marked the great contrast between the football 
warriors, products of physical and collegiate train- 
ing, and the pygmy Philipinos exhibited at the St. 
Louis Fair. 

The great number of athletic associations were 
mentioned as an instance of our national progres- 
sive state. He mentioned several societies and also 
the minor sports associations maintained in every 
large college and composed of teams not strong 
enough to be ’varsity. These stand for the par- 
ticipation of every student and are really more 
important than ’varsity teams. 

Dr. Babbitt declared himself a thorough football 
enthusiast; as a member of the Central Board of 
Officials of the American Football League, he at- 
tended every game in the Middle Atlantic sec- 
tion. He said he often wonders if the boys who 
study the new football rules realize how serious 
this matter of rules is, and if they know that 
three years ago American football almost died. 
Surrounded with safeguards, football is the best 
game to bring out the finest type of physical con- 
dition and our great country is tremendously am- 
bitious for a strong physical type. 
says that President Roosevelt is partly responsible 


tive’s physical courage is general, 


Dr. Babbitt | 








Concluding, Dr, Babbitt congratulated the 
parents and told them that the gymnasium is 
helping their children to the best physical health 
and a splendid athletic condition will be devel- 
oped. He said he would look forward to Friends’ 
School record in football. 

The basketball game between Friends’ School 
Seniors and the class of 1905 representing the 
alumni brought out a good-natured rivalry and the 
liveliest cheers and yells from the school boys and 
girls who crowded the running track and gave 
noisy encouragement during a most exciting game, 
which resulted 12 to 11 in favor of the alumni. 
At the end of the first,half the score was 7 to 1 in 
favor of Friends’ School, but the alumni rallied 
and came up splendidly during the second half. 
On the Friends’ School team were Philip Carpen- 
ter, centre; Whitely Bush, Fred Curtis and James 
Kellogg, forwards; John Lynn and Douglas Buck, 
guards. Carpenter, captain, made 2 points, Kel- 
logg 7 points and Lynn? points. The alumni 
team was made up of Joseph S. Wilson, George G. 
Lobdell, Ferdinand Gilpin, guards; Howard Sea- 
man, Rodmond Smith, centre; Harry A. Miller, 
Clarence Southerland, Alfred Thatcher, forwards; 
Miller made 7 points, Lobdell 4 points, and Smith 
1 point. The referee was Clarence B. Dempster, 
instructor in gymnastics. Percival C. Norris of 
Princeton was timekeeper, and Frank Hughes was 
scorer. Friends’ School team has had some coach- 
ing from Samuel Saunders. 

After the game refreshments were served. 

The alumni held their annual meeting immedi- 
ately before the gymnasium opening and elected 
the following officers to serve during the next 
year: President, W. W. Pusey, 2d; vice-president, 
Miss Carolyn E. Golding; secretary, Miss Helen 
M. Bye; treasurer, Charles W. Bush. These were 
all re-elected with the exception of the treasurer. 
W. W. Pusey, reporting for the gymnasium equip- 
ment fund committee, said that $258.90 had been 
secured. The sum of $1,600, which it was pro- 
posed to raise, will be given up and efforts are 
now being made to raise $100 additional with 
which to purchase a fine piano for the gymnasium. 

At the request of the president the equipment 
fund committee was continued for another 
year. 

This committee is composed of W. W. Pusey, 
2d, Charles W. Bush, Miss Mary E. Kent, Her- 
schel A. Norris, Miss Crew, Miss Mabel Beecher, 
Miss Helen M. Bye, Miss Mary Poole, Miss Edna 
N. Taylor, Miss Carolyn Golding, Miss Mabel 
Golding, John P. Nields, Christopher Ward, Ar- 


| thur Spruance, Dr. Joseph Wales, Mrs. Charles 
for this and that admiration for the chief execu- | 


Warner, Miss Lucy Bancroft, George Bissell, Miss 


' Edith Simmons, Thomas Downing. 
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SCHOOLS, PUBLIC AND RELIGIOUS. 


A recent editorial of the Intelligencer raises a 
question that must have occurred to many mem- 
bers of this Society: Is our advocacy of a system 
of special religious schools consistent with Ameri- 
can principles? 

A government should look to the welfare of its 
citizens, and of this welfare education is the most 
essential condition. For the development of all 
the great institutions of religion and civilization, 
intellectual training is requisite. Whatever may 
be done voluntarily by particular persons or 
groups, the state must establish its own schools 
and permit the attendance there of all children 
who are not being trained elsewhere; and it must 
provide adequately for the investigation and 
teaching of many subjects that are broadly import- 
ant to mankind, but yet not the particular concern 
of any group. In republics and democracies a 
further step must be taken. Just in the measure 
that a government is of the people and by the 
people it is essential that these people be intellec- 
tually and morally qualified for the discharge of 
their political duties. Children belong not only 
to the family but also to the state, and the state 
for its own preservation and advancement must 
require that they be sent to school, and must pro- 
vide schools that are open to all. Certain intellec- 
tual and moral requirements must also be estab- 
lished by the state and enforced not only in the 
public schools but in all others. The ideal is that 
every child shall be in some school, trained accord- 
ing to his ability and aptitude. The ideal is not 
yet attained, but the success of our form of gov- 
ernment will not be assured until we have approx- 
imated to it. 

Far from antagonizing or obstructing the edu- 
cational activity of the state, we hold that it is not 
yet accomplishing enough. Every Friend should 
in his own community do his utmost to raise the 
standard of the public schools and to enlarge their 
usefulness. He should pay gladly his share of 
taxation for such purposes. His having or not 
having children of his own in the public schools 
makes no more difference than his having or not 
having children in the hospitals should make in 
the discharge of his civic and philanthropic 
duties toward them. The claim of a certain 
church that because it voluntarily supports its 
own special schools, therefore it should not be 
taxed to support the public schools is beside the 
point, and shows an utter failure to grasp the 
principles of charity and democracy. 

These principles do not require us to hold, how- 
ever, that no schools but the public ones should 
exist. In a nation of people holding diverse 
creeds, the public schools must be non-religious; 
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every year is making this clearer. For all that, 
the vast majority of parents, of whatever creed, 
continue to send their children to the public 
schools, content to supplement their intellectual 
and moral training with moral and religious train- 
ing given in the home and the church. But 


| there will always be a minority who prefer a type 


of school not antagonistic but alternative to the 
other, a type in which religious training shall be 
combined with the other. That some of the sup- 
posedly religious schools are actually more irre- 
ligious in their tendencies than are the public 
ones, must be apparent to many observers, but that 
ought not to be and need not be. 

Much may be said for the establishment of 
truly religious schools alongside the public ones. 
The latter, having intellectual considerations 
mainly in view, will naturally set the intellectual 
standard; while the former will demonstrate the 
advantage of treating the child as an harmonious 
being, no one of whose talents is to be over-em- 
phasized or sacrificed. The public schools must 
always have in view the greatest good of the 
greatest number; therein lies their strength and 
also their weakness. If the Society of Friends 
has developed in its members a type of character 
and culture that is truly noble, it is justified in 
preserving and promoting it through a special 
system of education, particularly since this in no- 
wise involves the least antagonism to a public one. 

Santa Ana, Cal. ARTHUR C. NUTT. 


FRIENDS’ NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD. 


The annual report of Friends’ Neighborhood 
Guild, 151 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia, .for 
the year ending Sixth month 30th, 1907, has been 
issued in pamphlet form. The workers during the 
year were as follows: 

First-day School, Samuel Hall Day, Isabel T. 
H. Day, Emily W. Wilbur. 

Saving Fund, William Webster, Jr., Henry R. 
Knight, David F. Parrott. 

Older Boys’ Department, Walter C. Longstreth, 
Harold W. Jones, Rebah Stone, Charles S. Bush- 
nell, Mary T. Janney, Edith M. Longstreth. 

Younger Boys’ Department, Stuart S. Graves, 
Spencer Graves, Roy N. Magoon, Barnard S. Wal- 
ton, Clara A. Bauerle, John Roeiger, Emily Wilbur. 

Younger Girls’ Department, Mary A. Gilby, 
Elizabeth S. Paxson, Emma Fell, Evelyn Freas, 
Blanche Jordan. 

Sewing School, Anna P. Suplee, superintendent; 
Anna N. Lukens, assistant superintendent; Isabel 
Fogg, secretary; Mary F. L. Conard, directress of 
work; Emeline S. Walter, assistant directress of 
work; Anna T. Cernea, Sarah J. Paxson, Anna 
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M. Ellis, Rachel G. Chandler, Hannah H. Hatton, 
Winifred Middleton, Anna N. Smith, J. Ella Cook 
Casselberry, Catharine Stackhouse, Ann N. 
Thompson, Gulielma Cox, Emily Carroll, Annie 
Gawthrop, Alice Sellers, Violet Birdsall. 

Visitors are welcome in, all the departments, 
which are in session from Eleventh to Fourth 
months at the following hours: First-day, First- 
day school, 9.30 to 10.30 a.m. Second-day, 4 to 
5.50 p.m., all the year except Eighth month; 
older girls, embroidery, 7 to 9 p.m.; manual train- 


ing, 7.30 to 9 p.m.; saving fund, 7.30 to 9 p.m., 


throughout the year. Third-day, older boys 7.15 
to9p.m. Fourth-day, younger boys, 8 to 9 p.m. 
Fifth-day older girls cooking 7 to 9 p.m. Sixth- 
day, flower mission, lla.m. from Sixth to Tenth 
months, inclusive; mothers’ meeting, 2 to 4 p. m., 
throughout the year; younger girls, 7.30 to 9 p.m. 
Seventh-day, sewing school, 2.30 to 4.30 p. m. 
Daily, except on First-days, reading room, 7.30 to 
9 p.m. 

During the year the Guild sent over seven hun- 
dred women and children to the Park and nearby 
places for the day. The Lemon Hill Children’s 
Outing Company provided two cars, enabling 
them to give over 200 children an afternoon in 
the Park with free games and a treat of ice 
cream and cake. 

Contributions for the Guild may be sent to Cas- 
sandra T. Carr, treasurer, 1715 N. 19th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


‘In the meanest soul there is the effulgence of 
God, as the radiance of heaven is in the farthest 
star and the heat of the sun in the pebble under 
our feet.’’ 


““SMOKERS.”’ 


The following is from the New York Times of 
September 21st, 1907: 


The Men’s Club of Christ Presbyterian Church in 
Bayonne wil! have a smoker in the Sunday school room of 
the church once each month during the winter. The first 
of the smokers was held last night. Cigars and pipes and 
tobacco were served, and while the men smoked an enter- 
taining program was rendered. It is believed by having 
the smoker in the church many of the men will be led to 
attend the Sunday services. 


In commenting on this, the Philadelphia Sunday 


School Times says: ‘‘It might be worth while for | 


churches that are really considering the holding 
of smokers as a legitimate side of their social 
life, to read what a Philadelphia physician said at 


a supper given by some of the alumni of the Med- | 


ical Department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is not at all a question of church or 
religion this time, but of a social gathering of 
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practising physicans. Dr. Matthew Wood, mem- 
ber of the American Medical Association, having 
been asked to speak on the subject of tobacco, 
said to his fellow physicians that night:’’ 


When first aroused by feelings akin to indignation by 
the announcement that this society was about to give a 
‘*smoker,’’ it was not because I loved less the brethren 
chiefly instrumental in making the compromising spectacle 
possible, but because I loved my profession and alma 
mater more. 


I had been taught, and still believe, that medicine is a 
sacred calling, that it combines in itself the excellencies 
of all professions, just as the greater contains the less; 
that the physician is, or ought to be, a man set apart, 
devoted to the betterment, not the destructive pleasures 
or obliteration of the higher interests of humanity, for 
the broad study of medicine, not to be confined within the 
narrow limits of therapeutics, considers man morally as 
well as physically and includes within its sphere the issues 
of life and death. 

With this conception of the duties that belong to our 
vocation, this positive duty devolving upon us to separate 
ourselves from and condemn everything causing either 
moral or physical deterioration, you may imagine the sor- 
row that possessed many of the alumni of our common 
foster mother when they realized that, on the contrary, 
this association called by her name had gone over to the 
Philistines, that this division of her sons, of all men, 
after the manner of the profane world had actually decided 
to give a ‘‘Smoker’’! had deliberately and officially an- 
nounced its purpose to throw the weight of its great 
example in favor of an indulgence condemned by almost 
every prudent father, by almost every mother and wife, 
by all who have been its victims, by nearly all who have 
not, and by many still under its thrall. 


That a collective body of esteemed men should decide 
to stamp with the approval of a sanitary and presumably 
sagacious society—recognized custodians of the public 
health—a custom opposed to health and that has become 
the bane of domestic and public ethics as well as esthetics, 
a menace to higher education, a concomitant of nearly 
every modern error, an enemy of moral reform, a cause 
of mental decay, a habit, as many homes can testify, 
often causing the obliteration of that faculty that enables 
man to recognize the rights of others; that we as an 
association of physicians should have deliberately decided 
to feed with the bread of encouragement this procreator of 
hydra-headed disease, this habit which, according to the 
opinion of many educational and medical authorities, is 
the worst curse of modern civilization, is indeed one of 
those anomalies of conduct calculated to make the judi- 
cious grieve. 

We are not discussing the rights of the individual, for, 
much as we regret friends somewhat dead in narcotic tres- 
passes and soporific sins, we presume not to limit the 
liberty of any man; our protest is with an association— 
as if there was no other way of blowing the spark of good 
fellowship into a flame—officially deciding to do what is 
not only inconsistent and unseemly, but morally wrong. 


‘“Those are not the words of a clergyman, or of 
a theoretical temperance fanatic, but of a physi- 
cian of convictions —clear-headed because un- 
clouded by nicotine fumes — pleading with his 
brother-physicians to be truer to their professional 
privileges.”’ 
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SPECULATION AND PANIC. 


While our economic conditions provide such 
excellent material for speculation as are the secu- 
rities of most franchise corporations and of titles 
to land, there will be speculation. When there is 
speculation there will be booms and panics. 
Human nature changes but little from generation 
to generation. Men seek to gratify their desires 
with the least effort. If governments permit 
those who get control of the opportunities of pro- 
duction to live practically without work, there 
will always be a scramble to get control of these 
opportunities. Hence, until these opportunities 
cr special privileges are either taken out of pri- 
vate hands or are so regulated and controlled that 
their values will not swell and shrink and thus 
furnish food for speculation, we may expect 
boom and panic cycles. —Byron W. Holt. 


In Review of Reviews. 


GLOXINIA. 


Del Sarto like, you find the days turn grey: 

The dole has easy cure—grey let them grow. 

Too light the word? Then here’s a plant I show 
To speak the truth I have not grace to say. 
See Gloxin’s godchild in superb array, 

All sheeny-leafed and velvet-laid. Oh no, 

It never bloomed,—’twere foolishness to blow, — 
’Twere throwing pearls of loveliness away. 
It even keeps this same most peachy guise 



































For days that come from out the wailing north 
When sings the hedge-bird and the clouds hang low, 
As brave of heart, harmonious and wise, 
Bring now life’s long rich impartation forth, 
And while earth darkens will to have it so. 


















FANNIE B. DAMON. 







BIRTHS. 


COALE.—Near Glenville, Md., First month 3rd, 1998, 
to Oscar F. and Lottie Virginia Coale, a son, whose name 
is George Oscar Coale. 

























COLES.—At Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth month 23rd, 
1907, to Henry B. and Deborah Watson Coles ,a son, whose 
name is Henry B. Coles, Jr. 


A man shows his true character only when he 
speaks of a great man or of a great thing. 


—Goethe. 












CUSTER.—On Twelfth month 28th, 1907, to Horace B. 
and Anna S. Custer, a son whose name is John Scarlett 
Custer. 


























BOOKS AND READING. 


[Any book mentioned in this column, or information as to 
its cost, may be had from Friends’ Book Store, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. } 

And now I come to the very best book on Nature 
study that has been produced for many a year. 
It is ‘‘American Birds,’’ by William Lovell Finley, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. I have an 
armful of this sort of books, but not one to com- 
pare with this—in beauty of illustration, in charm 
of style, and in shrewdness of observation. I 
suppose Mr. Roosevelt, like the butcher bird, will 
spike Mr. Finley on the faxe thorn. All the 
same, it is one of the books that you will enjoy 
from beginning to end, and be the better for read- 
ing—which is more than I can say for our excel- 
lent President’s books. —E. P. Powell. 

In Unity. 

The third edition of ‘‘The Federation of the 
World,’’ Benjamin F. Trueblood, has just been 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company of 
Boston and New York. A few changes have been 
made in the text, and two entirely new chapters 
have been added. The first of these deals with 
the work and results of the First Hague Confer- 
ence; the second, with the Hague Court and re- 
cent progress toward world unity, including a 
brief statement of the results of the Second Hague 
Conference. The price of the new edition is $1.00 
per copy, postpaid. It may be had of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society as well as of the publishers. 







DARLINGTON.—At Pocopson, Pa., to Emlen :nd Mary 
Parker Darlington, on Twelfth month 25th, 1907, a son, 
named Horace Fenelon Darlington. 






SMITH.—At Stockton, N. J., Twelfth month 15th. 
1907, to Joseph and Elizabeth Williams Smith, a daughter, 
whose name is Janet Williams. 


























MARRIAGES. 


FUSSELL— LEWIS.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents near Pendleton, Ind., on Twelfth month 28th, 
1907, by Friends’ ceremony and under care of Fall Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Lewis Fussell, son of Henry M. Fussell 
and Mary T. Fussell, of Media, Pa., and Margaret Hardy 
Lewis, daughter of Albert G. Lewis and the late Emily H. 
Lewis of Pendleton. —-- 


DEATHS. 


ATKINSON.—On Fourth-day, First month 8th, 1908, 
at his home near Penn’s Park, Pa., of grip followed by 
heart failure, George G. Atkinson, aged 60 years. He 
was a son of Edmund S. and Ann L. (Gillingham) Atkin- 
son, and a lineal descendant of John Atkinson, who left 
England in 1699 with his wife and family, bearing a cer- 
tificate from Lancaster Monthly Meeting of Friends to the 
Friends of the Province of Penn. He was an active mem- 
ber of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting and Wrightstown 
Farmers’ Club. He was chairman from the beginning of 
the committee in charge of the Friends’ Boarding Home 
at Newtown, Pa., treasurer of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, 
and a member of the Representative Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. His funeral was one of the 
largest ever held in Wrightstown Meeting House, for he 
was loved and honored by all who had come in touch with 
his quiet and helpful life. 
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BOYD.—At her home, Haverford, Pa., First month 
Ist., 1908, Elizabeth Longstreth Boyd, wife of James | 


Boyd, and daughter of the late M. Fisher and Mary Tyson 
Longstreth, a member of Darby Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


CARPENTER.-— At his late home at Mil!brook, New 
York, Henry H. Carpenter, departed this life Twelfth 
month 17th, 1907, in his 88rd year; a life long member 
of the Society of Friends. For a number of years past, 
he has been an elder of Nine Partners Monthly Meeting, 
where he will be much missed. 


MITCHELL.—At his home in Jenkintown, Pa., Twelfth | 


month 30th, Rudolph Justice Mitchell, in his 64th year. 
Interment at Friends’ grounds, Abbington Meeting House. 


ROBERTS.—Charles W. Roberts, died Twelfth month | 


7th, 1907, at his late residence, near Emmorton, Harford 
County, Md., aged 75 years. He was a birth-right mem- 
ber of Friends’ meeting, son of the late William and Jane 
P. Roberts. His wife, who was Elizabeth T. Pine, sur- 
vives him. 


SWEED. — On Second-day, Twelfth month 9th, 1907, 
Phebe B. Sweed of Millbrook, Dutchess County, N. Y., 
in the 69th year of her age. 


WALLACE.—At her home in Brooklyn, New York, 
after a long illness, Annie P., wife of John Wallace, Jan- 


of Woodstown, N. J., and until recently a member of 
Race Street Monthly Meeting, from which her certificate 
was removed to New York. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The usefulness of the Friends’ library and Reading 
Room in the Young Friends’ Association Building, 15th 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, has been much increased 
by the putting in of new and greatly improved fixtures for 
lighting. A bust of Whittier, presented by Charles F. 
Jenkins adds to the attractiveness of the room. On the 
reading tables may be found a number of the best weekly 
and monthly periodicals. During the day, when the 
librarian is present, any book in the library is at the dis- 
posal of one who wishes to read. 


The Annual Oyster Supper for the benefit of Friends’ 
Home for Children, 4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia 
will be held in Lu Lu Temple, Spring Garden Street, 
‘Third-day, First month 21st, from 5 to 8 p.m. For par- 
ticulars see advertisement on last page. 


On First month 5th, Henry W. Wilbur delivered a lec- 
ture on ‘‘Early Testimonies and Struggles of Friends in 
America,’’ in the Friends’ Meeting House, Fourth and 
West Streets, Wilmington, Delaware. A conference on 
‘*Citizenship,’’ will be held in the same place on First 
month 19th, which will also be addressed by Henry W. 
Wilbur. 


An addition to the curio department at Devonshire 
House, London, has just been made in the form of a 
walking stick long in use by Thomas Shillitoe. It was 
left by its owner to Ebenezer Leodbeater Simmons, of 
Stoke Newington, who bequeathed it to his grandson-in- 
law, Frederick Edward Goudge, of Clapton. The last- 
named Frierd has presented this interesting relic to the 
Society. —— —The Friend (London). 
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A Whittier memorial meeting was held at Eastland, 
Pa., on Twelfth month 22nd. After a plan adopted there 
some time ago, this was held as part of the regular ser- 
vice. After a period of silence Howard Coates opened 
the exercises by quoting from Holmes, ‘‘It is faith in 
something, enthusiasm for something that makes a life 
worth looking at.’’ 

After some remarks on the life and character of Whit- 
tier, he read the following tribute written for the occasio: 
by Dr. J. P. McCaskey of Lancaster, who was for man) 
years principal of the city schools. ‘‘ They say, ‘Nobody, 
lives like the poet,’ and the poet who isa good man, 
strong and fine, a lover of nature and humanity, a ver; 
son of God as Whittier was; who has lived his boyhood 


| and manhood life in a stormy age of sure and fine growth 


towards better things, in which he was a factor of influ- 
ence and power as Whittier did, this man ought to leave 
his mark deep upon his own time and send his blessed 
influence down the ages, and that Whittier has done and 
Whittier’s religious faith was treated by 
Elmira Wood and Alice Long; his work as a politician 
and reformer by Hart G. Coates. ‘‘Whittier as a Prophet 
of Freedom,’’ was read by Charles S. Coates from the 
George School Ides. Prof. John S. Simons gave a thought- 
ful address on ‘‘Whittier asa Poet.’’ The beautiful! 
simplicity of New England country life as described in 
the hearth scene in ‘‘Snow-Bound’’ was brought out 


| clearly by his fine reading. 
uary 2nd, 1908, on her 54th birthday. She was a native | 


After commenting upon his anti-slavery poems, of 


| which ‘‘Laus Deo’’ was the culmination, he read ‘‘Eter- 


nal Goodness,’’ which he considered the finest religious 
poem in our language. Walter Wood, Granville Coates, 
and others took part in the exercises, which were closed by 
reading the poem ‘‘At Last.’’ H. C. 


We note the following in the London Friend: ‘‘The 
number of Friends in Montreal having considerably in- 
creased by recent arrivals from England, arrangements 
have now been made for the regular holding of a meeting 
for worship. We would ask all Friends cuming to Mont- 
real to communicate with Professor Alfred Stansfield, 
McGill University, Montreal, or David Barton, 687 Wel- 
lington Street, Montreal.’’ 


I have been much interested in the discussion in regard 
to Swarthmore accepting the Jeanes bequest. I feel sat- 
isfied that the much larger portion of Friends feel] that 
Swarthmore College as well as our society at large will 
sustain a loss if intercollegiate sports are considered of 
more value than putting the college in such a position 
that it would be available for Friends’ children that now, 
on the financial side are debarred from attending. 


White Plains, N. Y. 


Mary McAllister writes from Pasadena, Cal., First 
month 7th, ‘‘The meeting here is a source of pleasure and 
spiritual enjoyment. Some tourists at the present time 
are in quite regular attendance and all are welcomed.’’ 


ROBERT BARNES. 


The forty-fifth annual report of the Friends’ Employ- 
ment Society of New York City shows that from Twelfth 
month 21st, 1906, to Fifth month 7th, 1907, contributions 
were received amounting to $905.50. Of this sum $890.00 
was paid to 23 women for making 4,519 garments which 
were divided among eight charitable institutions. The 
Society has an endowment fund of $211.08. This winter 
work was begun on Twelfth month 6th (two weeks earlier 
than usual) in anticipation of the increased number of self- 
respecting women who have been thrown out of work be- 
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cause of hard times. The Society hopes therefore that 
ntributions will be more than usually generous. They 
may be sent to the treasurer, Jane E. Brown, 215 E. i5th 


Street, New York City. 
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The following, ‘‘Inspiration at the Close of a Winter 
Day,’’ we note in The Oxford Press, of which Henry L° 
Brinton is editor: ‘‘I rejoice as I sit gazing toward the 
western horizon, looking over the hills of the ocean-bound 
shore of eternity, when the glow of the setting sun casts 
beauty far up the vault of heaven, for then I see in 
fancy the faces of those I have long loved so well and lost 
awhile. But while I gaze into space suddenly the inspira- 
tion comes into my soul that beyond it lies the open door 
that leads into the heaven where dwell the spirits of just 
men made perfect and washed of all earth-stains in the 
blood of the Lamb, slain for the redemption of the nations 
of the world. And Iam solaced and glad that just be- 
yond this earth lies a more glorious place, into whose 
bounds I may be permitted to enter and be at rest.’’ 
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Swarthmore College has three distinguished graduates 
living on Long Island within ten miles of each other: 
Joseph Fitch (’79), a judge; Henry Seaman (’81), an 
engineer; William W. Cocks (’81), Representative in 
Congress of the first New York district. 













Joel Borton attended West Philadelphia meeting, 35th 
and Laneaster Avenue, on First-day, First month 12th. 
Caroline Worth, of West Chester, Pa., was also a visitor 
and had a message on readiness for service. Notwith- 
standing a cloudy day and much sickness in many fami- 
lies, the attendance was good. 





















The series of University Extension lectures in Associa- 
tion Hall, interrupted by the holidays, were resumed 
immediately after the first of the year. Prof. John 
Cowper Powys, of Oxford University, is giving a Sixth- 
day afternoon course on ‘‘English Novelists.’’ These 
lectures began First month 3rd, and will be concluded on 
Second nonth 7th. He will then offer an evening course, 
on Third-days, from Second month 18th to Third month 
24th, on ‘‘The History of Liberty,’’ sketching the pro- 
gress of democracy from the days of the Athenian and 
Roman Republics to the present time. Prof. Powys is 
one of the ablest of the Oxford staff of Extension lectur- 
ers, and is known to many Philadelphians, who heard his 
courses here a few years ago. 

Another interesting course that is in progress is one 
by Prof. Charles Zueblin, of the University of Chicago, who 
shares with Prof. Moulton the most prominent place among 
Extension lecturers in the west. In his lectures on ‘‘The 
Common Life,’’ on Third-dar evenings, First month 7th to 
Second month 11th, he discusses the relations of business, 
labor, the family, government, etc., in which the life of 
the individual is gathered up into that of the community. 

Walter Damrosch is giving a seriesof lecture recitals 
on some of the great composers. One of these was given 
on the 13th instant, and in two others, Second-day after- 
noons, Second month 4th and Third month 23rd, he will 
take up Tschaikowsky, Richard Strauss, Schubert and 
Haydn. 






























































Scattered Seéds for First month 1908, which was delayed 
by the ‘‘Christmas rush’’ at the printers, was mailed on 
the 8th. If any of the subscribers have not received their 
copies they are asked to send post cards to the publishers 
without delay. 
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THE WORD. 
Today, whatever may annoy, 
The word for me is Joy, just simple Joy, 
The joy of life; 
The joy of children and of wife; 
The joy of bright blue skies; 
The joy of rain; the glad surprise 
Of twinkling stars that shine at night; 
The joy of winged things upon their flight; 
The joy of noon-day, and the tried 
True joyousness of eventide; 
The joy of labor, and of mirth; 
The joy of air, and sea, and earth— 
The countless joys that ever flow from Him 
Whose vast beneficence doth dim 
The lustrous light of day, 
And lavish gifts divine upon our way. 
Whate’er there be of Sorrow 
I’]] put off till Tomorrow, 
And when Tomorrow comes, why then 
’Twill be Today and Joy again! 


In the Atlantic. —John Kendrick Bangs. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Library of Philadelphia 
will be held on the 24th, at 8 p.m. in the Young Friends’ 
Auditorium, 15th and Cherry Streets. 

The Present Condition of the Library and Its Present 
Usefulness will be presented in a report by the librarian, 
Edna V. Thomas. ~ Discussion on the Need of a Wisely 
Selected Library for the Young will be opened by Mary 
H. Whitson, on The Library as an Adjunct to the Schools 
by Dr. John L. Carver, and on The Library and First-day 
Schools. 

All who are in any way interested in the library at 15th 
and Cherry are invited to attend. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The fifth number of the lecture course was given by 
Prof. Powys of the University of Cambridge, England, 
Sixth-day, the 10th. The subject of the lecture was 
‘*Dickens’’ and Professor Powys succeeded in making it 
very interesting as well as instructive. 


On Sixth-day the 17th, William H. Berry, Pennsylvania 
State Treasurer, will give a lecture on the ‘‘Problem of 
the TInemployed.’’ The lecture will be held in Collection 
Hall at 8 p.m., under the auspices of the De!phic Literary 
Society. 


Swarthmore College observed Whittier’s Centennial in a 
most befitting manner on the night of December 20th. 
Dr. S. M. Crothers, pastor of First Parish Church in 
Cambridge, and one of the foremost essayists of tke day, 
entertained the Quaker poet’s numerous friends at Swarth- 
more with a delineation of Whittier himself, as shown 
both in his poetry and life. In concluding, he said, ‘‘I 
believe the thing which made him the force he was, was 
that he was more than a dream. His feet were on the 
ground while has head was in the air. He was practical. 
He did things which kept him in touch with the people.’’ 


After a hearty recognition of the glowing tribute that 
had been paid to Whittier by the speaker, the audience 
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listened to Henry W. Wilbur, whose thought is well ex- 
pressed by his concluding sentence: ‘‘Every one of us in 
our days of despondency can find something in Whittier, 
making life worth living.’’ J. S. C. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


LINCOLN, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association invited 
the Orthodox Friends of this vicinity to join us in a cele- 
bration of the Whittier Centennial. The invitation was 
accepted and the meeting held in the meeting house in 
the afternoon of Twelfth month 29th. The vice president, 
Henry B. Taylor, presided and the secretary, Mary T. 
Shoemaker, was at her post. Recitations were given as 
follows: ‘‘The Barefoot Boy,’’ by Hazel Brown; selec- 
tions from ‘‘Snowbound,’’ by Louisa Pancoast; ‘‘The 
Angels of Buena Vista,’’ by Rebecca Lloyd. ‘‘The Eter- 
nal Goodness’’ was read by Sara E. Brown. A biograph- 
ical sketch was given by Joseph H. Pancoast. Rachel N. 
Hoge read an essay on ‘‘Whittier as a Poet,’’ and gave 
also some discriminating discussion of his poetry. Jesse 
H. Brown spoke of him as reformer, touched upon other 
features of his character and gave some estimate of his 
property at the time of his death, as indicated by his will, 
published about that time. In the general discussion, 
William Brown gave interesting facts and incidents in- 
cluding some account of his funeral. Three hymns were 
sung during the exercises. The weather was fine, the 
attendance goud, the interest enthusiastic, and the entire 
occasion very enjoyable. : 


NEWTOWN, PA.—The regular monthly meeting of the 
Newtown Junior Friends’ Association was held in the 
meeting house, First month 5th, 1908. The subject for 
discussion was the Indian. Watson Atkinson discussed 
the ‘‘Government Control of Indian Affairs at the Present 
Time.’’ Martha Wilson spoke on the ‘‘History of Indian 
Education.’’ Alice Buckman read a paper on ‘‘ Industrial 
Training Schools.’’ Edna Cornell read selections from 
‘*Stiya’.’ After the literary program followed the busi- 
ness meeting. The Christmas Social was a reception to 
the older Friends held at the Home of Mary Smith, 
Twelfth month 26th, 1907. Those on the committee were 
Martha Wilson, Mary Smith and Maud Rice. The evening 
was enjoyed by all. VERTA E. RITTER, Secretary. 


ALCOHOL LOWERS THE WORKING POWER. 


Prof. C. F. Hodge, in reviewing some of the work of 
the Committee of Fifty, in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly gave the following deductions regarding the effect 
of alcoholic liquors on brain workers: 

‘*Helmkoltz has said, in describing his methods of work, 
that slight indulgence in alcoholic drinks dispelled instant- 
ly his best ideas. Professor Gaunot once told the writer, 
as an experiment du*ing the strain of his ‘Staatsexamen’ 
that he suddenly stopped his wine and beer, and was sur- 
prised to find how much better he could work. An emi- 
nent professor in Leipsic once said that the German stu- 
dents would do ‘twice the amount of work’ if they would 
let beer alone. Dr. August Smith has found that moderate 
non-intoxicant doses of alcohol (forty to eighty cubic cen- 
timeters daily) lowered psychic ability to memorize as 
much as seventy per cent. Leixner observes, ‘that alcohol 
so subdues man mentally that he finally can do nothing but 
go into politics. Possibly this is the trouble with a good 
deal of our politics in this country.’’—National Advocate. 





CACTUS CHRISTIANS. 


The cacti are a numerous family, with many good and 
useful members. Some of them are edible; some of them 
develop flowers of queenly beauty; but most of them are 
troubled with spines. Any one who has ever thoughtlessly 
run up against a well-grown specimen understands this per- 
fectly. The plant wizard, Luther Burbank, got his eyes 
upor the cactus some time ago, and was struck with two 
facts; first, that the cactus of the Southern arid plains 
was not killed by drouth.; secondly, that it would make 
an excellent food for cattle if it could only be robbed of 
its spines, He determined to breed out the spines, and he 
has done so; and in the near future, if press reports be 
correct, the arid wastes of Southern sand will be feeding 
thousands of cattle that will live upon the new cactus. 

There are, we think, cactus Christians. There are 
good points about them. They can grow in the desert in 
defiance of all enemies. They are able to retain their 
Christianity anywhere, ard they were meant to be full of 
help for the word; but somehow they have developed 
those spiny growths that repel all who approach. They 
are covered with needle-like defences, and people learn to 
give them a wide berth. What can be done for such 
Christians? A mightier hand than Burbank’s touches the 
human cactus, the skill of the Man of Nazareth is seen in 
a miracle of grace, and the prickly Christian, the dis- 
agreeable good man, becomes a kindly Christian and a 
courteous, loving friend. We want to keep the strength 
and vitality of the cactus, but we can well afford to lose 
the spines. —Christian Guardian. 


NEED OF A DAY OF REST. 


Some time ago, a keen-witted journalist sent this para- 
graph to his principals at New York from the French 
capital—‘‘Sunday is not a day of rest in Paris; it is a day 
of activity. I have heard some Americans applaud this 
manner of spending Sunday, as they ridiculed the old- 
fashioned American way of hallowing this day. They do 
not know the sequence of this feverish activity. There 
is no old stone mason, no old shoemaker, no old carpenter, 
no old painter no old artisan in Paris. Medical men say 
this premature decline is owing absolutely to the want of 
a day of rest once a week. Going to museums, poring 
over books, amusements of every sort—‘improving the 
mind’—are equally pernicious as hard work.’’ Facts of 


| this kind may have weight where Christian arguments 


would fail. Lutheran Observer. 


FATHER OF ALL. 


I love Thee—I love Thee! 
’Tis all that I can say; 
Thou art my guiding star by night, 
My sunlight through the day; 
I dream of Thee with eyelids wet, 
I think of Thee alway; 
I love Thee—I love Thee 
It is all that I can say. 


I trust Thee—1 trust Thee! 
At morning, noon and night, 
Thou art the barque that bears my soul 
Into the perfect light. 
I trust Thee—I trust Thee! 
Along life’s treacherous way 
Thou art the compass guiding me 
Into the ‘‘perfect day.’’ 


Richmond, Ind. ESTHER S. WALLACE. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 

1ST MO. 19TH (1ST-DAY.)—Wash- 
ington, D. C., Meeting (1811 I Street, 
N. W.,) visited by Reuben P. Kester 
of Grampian, Pa., at 11 a.m. 












sr esteret 
epends upon 
the seed you plant. ™ 


t. 
GREGORY’S SEEDS 
are known everywhere as Standard 
for purity and vitalicy. 
We offer this yeartwo New Hortieul- 
tural Bush Beans—tremendonus croppers 
and rust proof. Send for our free catalog. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Mansencan, Mass. 




















—Race Street Conference Class, at 
11.45 a.m.; Topic: The building of 
the walls under Nehemiah, Nehemiah 
I to VII and Ezra IV: 8-23. The les- 
son will be in charge of George A. 
Walton. 









JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 








—Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, in the meeting 
house, Wilmington, Del., at 2.30 p.m. 
Address by Henry W. Wilbur; sub- 
ject: ‘‘What Shall the Citizen do 
with His Citizenship ?’’ 

—West Philadelphia Meeting (35th 
Street and Lancaster Avenue,) visited 
by Mary Travilla of West Chester, at 
ll a.m.; First-day school at 10 a.m. 


—Girard Avenue Meeting (17th St. 
and Girard Ave., Phila.) visited by 
Elizabeth Lloyd at 11 a.m. First-day 
school at 9.45 a. m. 


1ST MO. 20TH (2ND-DAY.)—Fair- 
fax Quarterly Meeting, at Waterford, 
Va., at 1la.m.; Ministers and Elders, 
Seventh-day before, at 3 p.m. 


1ST MO. 21ST (8RD-DAY.) — 
Western Quarterly Meeting, at London 
Grove, Pa., at 10 a.m.; Ministers and 
Elders, day before, at 11 a.m. 


1ST MO. 23RD (5TH-DAY.)—Caln 
Quarterly Meeting, at Christiana, Pa., 
at 11 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 
same day, at 10 a.m. 


1ST MO. 24TH (6TH - DAY. )— 
Friends’ Library (15th and Cherry 
Streets) Association of Philadelphia, 
Annual Meeting, in Young Friends’ 
Auditorium, at 8 p.m. Discussion on 
Present Condition and Present Useful- 
ness of the Library, by Edna Thom- 
as; Need of a Wisely Selected Li- 
brary, by Mary H. Whitson; The 
Library as an Adjunct of the Schools, 
by Dr. John L. Carver; The Library 
and the First-day Schools. 


1ST MO. 25TH (?7TH-DAY.)—West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting, 15th Street 
and Rutherfurd Place, New York City, 
at 10.30 a.m.; Meeting of Ministry 
and Counsel, day before, 2.30 p.m. 
Reuben P. Kester has a prospect of 
attending. At 2.30 p.m., day of 
Quarterly Meeting, a meeting under 
care of the Yearly Meeting’s Ad- 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 
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ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
















JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 
















Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

MEALS: 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 


Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 

One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 

Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 

Both Phones 

























S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 
















Manufacturing Optician 


QD 
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vancement Committee; address: ‘‘Suf- 
fer'ngs and Testimonies of Friends in 
America.’’ by Henry W. Wilbur. 

—Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association, at home of Frank Har- 
vey. 























— Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at 
North Street, New York State, at 11 
a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m. 


1ST MO. 26TH (1ST-DAY.)—Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at Schermerhorn Street, at 8 
p.m. ‘‘Problems and Tendencies of 
the Present Time—Engineering 
Achievements and _ Possibilities;’’ 
discussion introduced with a parer 
by O. Foster Nicholls. 


—Brooklyn Meeting (Schermerhorn 
Street,) at 11 a.m.; Reuben P. Kes- 
ter of Grampian, Pa., has a prospect 
of attending. 


— Frankford (Unity and Waln 
Streets) Meeting, Philadelphia, vis- 
ited by Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee, at 10.30 a.m.; First-day School 
at 9.30 a.m. 


—London Grove, Pa., Young 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Augustus Brosius, Avondale, Pa.; 
**Juvenile Courts and Probation Offi- 
cers,’’ by Thomas L. Passmore; ‘‘The 
Work of Judge Lindsay,’’ by Walter 
K. Groff. 


—Washington, D. C., Meeting (1811 
I Street, N. W.) visited by Alice C. 
Robinson of Baltimore, at 11 a.m. 















































—Race Street Conference Class, 
at 11.45 a.m.; Topics: The Latter 
Part of Nehemiah’s Work; The Char- 
acter of the Book of Ezra; Isaiah 63- 
66. The lesson will be presented by 
Eleanor Wood. 


—Natinecock Meeting, near Locust 
Valley, Long Island, N. Y., at 11 
a.m,; Henry W. Wilbur has a pros- 
pect of attending. 

—The Friends of White Plains, N. Y., 
will hold their next meeting at the 
residence of Elizabeth Komori, 3 Bank 
Street, at 11 a. m. 


1ST MO. 28TH (83RD-DAY.)—Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting, at West 
Chester, Pa., at 10 a.m.; Ministers 
and Elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


1ST MO. 29TH (4TH-DAY.)—Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting, at Purchase, 
N.Y., at 11 a.m.; meeting of Minis- 
try and Counsel, day before, at 2.30 
p.m. Conveyances, both days, meet 
train leaving Grand Central Station, 
New York City, at 8.54 a.m.; also 
train from the North arriving at 
White Plains 9.45 a.m. 


Continued on next page 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 
GEORGE FOSTER WHITE, LANSDOWNE, PA. 


JosEePH T. BUNTING, Second Vice-President. 
MORGAN BUNTING, Secretary 
LEWIS LAWRENCE SMITH, Solicitor 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 
W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 
where this Company is named as Executor. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 





The Twenty-first Annual | 


OYSTER SUPPER 


For the benefit of the 
Friends’ Home for Children 
(Non-Sectarian) 4011 Aspen Street 
At the Spacious 


LU LU TEMPLE 
1337 Spring Garden Street 
From 5 to 8 P. M. 


Third-day, First Month 21st, 1908 


Price of Tickets for Supper 
and Entertainment, $1.00 


The Friends’ Home provides shelter, tempor- 
arily, until it can secure good private homes for 
orphan, neglected and destitute children, and we 
ask your aid. Since organization 1007 children 
have been admitted and 399 children placed in 
permanent homes satisfactory to the Board. 


A Musical and Literary Entertainment 
will be given at 7.45 P. M. 


The spacious Lu Lu Temple has again been 
selected for our Annual Oyster Supper and Enter- 
tainment because the experience last year demon- 
strated its special adaptability for our uses. The 
accommodations are so ample and satisfactory the 
management is enabled to most comfortably care 
for the host of friends who annually make these 
entertainments such enjoyable occasions. 

The supper will consist of 
Raw, Fried and Panned Oysters, 
Cranberries, Cold Meats, Pickles, 
Ice Cream, Cake. 
Come and enjoy a good supper, and help 
a worthy cause 


EASTON SANITARIUM 
Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv 
ous cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 
comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi- 
bration. Booklet. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 


Stint, stint, stint ! Save, save, 
save ! 
What for ? 


While you are answering this 
question, consider whether less 
saving, united with a policy of 
life insurance, will be more con- 
ducive to the happiness of your 
family and yourself. Consult the 





| 1515 Walnut St., 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President 


Chartered 1836 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. 


Corporations. 
tion Mortgages. 
Entire charge of Real Estate. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, Etc. 
(Continued.) 

1ST MO. 29TH (1ST - DAY.) — 

Friends’ Association, after Quar- 
terly Meeting, Fourth-day, p.m. ; sub- 
ject: How can the Local Meeting be 
made a greater social and spiritual 
benefit to the community? 

2ND MO. 1ST (7TH-DAY ) —Phila- 
delphia Quarterly, at Race St., at 1 p. 
m.; Ministers and Elders, Second-day 
following, at 3 p. m. 

2ND MO. 6TH (5TH-DAY. )—Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, at Abington, at 


10 a. m.; Ministers and Elders, day 


before, at 11 a. m. 


2ND MO. 8TH (7TH-DAY.)—Miami 
Quarterly Meeting, at Waynesville, O. 


—Salem Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, 


N. J. bien 


The Biddle Press has sent free to a 
number of its friends a neat booklet, 
with attractive cover and excellent 
typography, containing one of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s little classics, ‘‘ The 
Sire de Malétroit’s Door.’’ Other book- 
lets of a similar character will be issued 
from time to time. 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
is a wholesome, interesting and beau- 
tifully illustrated magazine for children. 
The subscription price is 50 cents a year. 
ln clubs of five or more the rate is 40 
cents. For one dollar we will send 


| 


Scattered Seeds for 1908 to three new | 


subscribers. 


Send for sample copies. | 


Address Scattered Seeds, N. W. Cor. | 
15th and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, | 


Pa. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 





Phila., Pa. | 


Financial Agent for Individuals or 


Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. 


Assumes 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Save on Bedfurnishings 


No wonder the Bedfurnishings Store 
is so busy with such values as these as 
the magnet: 

White Blankets of wool-and-cotton; 


80x88 inches; carefully made and finish- 
ed: 


$7.00 Blankets—now $5.50 

$8.00 Blankets—now $7.00 

$10.00 Blankets—now $8.00 
$16.00 Blankets, $12.50—ani-wool; 


80x88 inches. 


$8.50 Down Quilts, $6.00—cover- 


ings of figured satine; broad, solid-color 
borders. 


$15.00 Down Quilts, at $10.00— 


All-silk coverings, figured top; solid- 
color borders and figured backs. 


$1.50 Fancy Blankets, $1.00 each 


In dark colors with neat figures of 
contrasting colors. 


22c Pillow Cases, 42x36—now 20c 
25c Pillow Cases, 45x36—now 22c 
85c Sheets, 63x90 inches—now 75c 
93c Sheets, 72x90 inches—now 83c 
$1 Sheets, 81x90 inches—now 90c 
$1.10 Sheets, 90x90 inches — 98c 


STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


BoTn TELEPHONES 
Day on Nicut 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


| Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. | —— De 
| RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. | a. 


cle 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, ¢ | SS 
De 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 

921-3-5 Chestnut St. . 

1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, Imarvia & Keystone, 20-138 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 





